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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

beards. The mountain wind blew their voices to shreds — voices 
mechanical, dreary, hopeless, unlike any Serbians I had ever heard 
before. Not until I was right among them did I recognize the 
song, a popular one that had sprung up since the war, its content 
being that "the Suabas are building houses the Serbians shall live 
in; the Suabas are planting corn the Serbians shall eat; the Suabas 
are pressing wine the Serbians shall drink." 

Note by the Editor: Unquestionably Mr. Underwood will be 
quite willing to acknowledge that his poem was based upon Mr. 
Jones' book; and if he were not the most distrait and the least 
explicit of men, he would probably have so informed the editors 
of Poetry in sending them the poem. 

Whether knowledge of this fact would have influenced the jury 
in its award of the Helen Haire Levinson Prize it is now impos- 
sible to say. In any case the award is irrevocable. It may seem 
characteristic of the tribe of poets in general, and of this poet in 
particular, that our first information of Mr. Underwood's receiving 
the prize came from Santa Fe newspapers, which acknowledged 
the receipt of our check for two hundred dollars as his contribu- 
tion to the United War Work Campaign. 

Frankly, we do not think that such knowledge should have biased 
the jury. The passages above quoted are prose; deriving from 
them his basic material and his inspiration, Mr. Underwood made 
a poem. It was manifest that this poet, a native American who 
had never travelled in Serbia, must have drawn his material from 
printed or oral accounts. In our opinion, The Song of the Cheechas 
is not a mere paraphrase of Mr. Jones' excellent prose, but a 
transmutation into poetry. 

MR. AIKEN AND THE ESSENTIAL INDUSTRY 

Dear Poetry: Your editorial in the November issue 
does me too much honor. It would have been indeed quix- 
otically courageous of me to have asked military exemption 
on the ground that I was a poet — it would even more, per- 
haps, have been presumptuous. That I did not do, how- 
ever. It was not the real point at issue, for I was already 
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Mr. Aiken and the Essential Industry 

in Class II. The question was whether under the Work- 
or-Fight Law the writing of poetry was to be classed as 
non-productive — along with billiard-marking, setting up can- 
dle-pins, and speculation in theatre-tickets — and whether 
artists in general would have to change their occupation. I 
merely submitted that poetry should not be so classed, and 
that it was not specifically implied in the terms of the law. 
Was the consequent decision more commercial, perhaps, than 
idealistic in motive ? Hac itur ad astral Conrad Aiken 

NOTES 

The poets in this number require little introduction. 

Mr. William Butler Yeats, of London and Dublin, will soon 
issue a book of plays, including The Only Jealousy of Emer, from 
the Cuala Press in Dublin, which has published the first editions 
of most of his books of late — Poems and a Play, Per Arnica Silentiae 
Lunae, etc. Later editions have been issued by the Macmillan Co. 

Agnes Lee (Mrs. Otto Freer), of Chicago, is the author of two 
books of verse published by Sherman French & Co. 

Marjorie Allen Seiffert (Mrs. Otto S.), of Moline, 111., has con- 
tributed to most of the special magazines; sometimes with the 
Spectrists, of happy memory, under the pseudonym of Elijah Hay. 

Alice Corbin (Mrs. Wm. P. Henderson), who is now in Santa Fe, 
N. M., is the author of The Spinning Woman of the Sky (Ralph 
Fletcher Seymour), and has been from the beginning associate editor 
of Poetry. 

By a curious slip of the editorial mind Mile. Lysiane Bernhardt 
was mentioned last month as the niece of Sara Bernhardt when we 
all know that she is the granddaughter. 

We would remind our readers that next May — the last day thereof 
— will be the centenary of Whitman's birth. It would be a great 
pleasure to Poetry, its editors and subscribers, if one or more of its 
contributors should send in a poem, or poems, suggested by the 
occasion, which might enable the magazine to honor fitly the great 
American poet. 
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